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bs THE time has come (the Walrus said) to 

talk of-’—indexes. An index to the 
Fifteenth Serfies (vols. clxix to clxxx) is 
long overdue. It may be—or it may not 
be—possible to put that in hand shortly: 
that will soon be put to the test. In the 
meantime let us discuss indexes. 

The series-indexes, as well as the indexes 
to the separate volumes, reflect the merits, 
the defects, and the different methods, of 
successive indexers. The present editor 
must disclose that he has been responsible 
for the indexes to volumes clxxxiv onwards, 
and he invites criticisms on them not only 
for future guidance, but to establish the best 
method for the series-index if and when it is 
found possible to proceed with it. For. that, 
too, corrections of errors and omissions that 
any reader may have noted in vols. clxix to 
clxxx will be very welcome. 

Does any reader see any objection to the 
omission from the index of queries which 
have not been answered? The number of 
these has come as a shock to the editor, and 
he sees no use in index-references that lead 
to a blank wall. Comments are invited on 
this and on the subject generally. 


OW many hundred of our readers share 
Our own ignorance of Alain, “ the bed- 
ridden great old man of French philosophy 
and literature”? and yet surely all of them 
will want to know more of him when they 
hear that (according'to a review in Time and 
Tide of 16 Feb.) though he was never in Eng- 

, he “ seems to show a far deeper under- 
standing of her in his latest book En lisant 
Dickens” than does a contemporary French- 





woman. The book is the fruit of a four- | 





year self-imposed silence during the German 
occupation, in which he read and re-read 
Dickens, to gather from him the English 
way of thinking and living. “I have come 
to the conclusion,” he writes, “ that there is 
but one novelist, Dickens; or to put it in a 
different way, but one England, that of 
Dickens.” In each novel he studies “ the 
development of themes, the author’s method 
of creation and the English Myth thus 
created.” 

The Pickwick Papers is seen by Alain as the pro- 

jection of the author’s search for subject-matter 
and heroes, Pickwick himself growing into a symbol 
of Dickens’ picturesque attitude towards life. . . 
His ater novels interest Alain only in so far 
as he can trace the working of Dickens’ mind, and 
the surge of his own personal universe. In such 
perspective, the stories of the books seem im- 
material, and psychology ot character irrelevant to 
the progression of action, important only to stress 
a vision conjured up by other means. 
Part of Alain’s theme is the part played by 
London in the life of his characters. 
“Wherever Dickens creates a character, he 
lays the foundation of a London cell, which 
multiplies unceasingly as one discovers other 
inhabitants of the city. Partout ou s’installe 
un de ses bonhommes, leternité d’une ville 
apparait.”’ 

One does not fully understand that, nor 
quite see what the reviewer is saying when 
he goes on: “ Cette géographie humaine de 
Londres, which Alain looked for and found 
in Dickens, saved his philosophical imagina- 
tion from the realms of fancy.” But what 
Englishman would not be curious to see 
himself in Dickens as Alain sees him? 

A SUNDAY reviewer is expecting great 

things, even revelations, from the publi- 
cation of Thackeray’s letters to Mrs. Brook- 
field. They have been at his service these 
last fifty-nine years. They reveal the 
Thackeray we knew from the books. From 
two pages open in front of us we toss up 
which of two paragraphs of equal length we 
shall reveal to this earnest seeker. The coin 
decides : 

At the table d’héte I sat next a French Gentle- 
man and his lady. She first sent away the bread: 
she then said ‘“ mais, mon ami, ce potage est 
abominable”; then she took a piece of pudding 
on her fork, not to eat, but to smell, after which 
she sent it away. Experience told me it was a 
little grisette giving herself airs, so I complimented 
the waiter on the bread, recommended the soup 
to a man, and took two portions of the pudding 
under her nose. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


MARGARET TYLER: AN 
ELIZABETHAN FEMINIST. 


Most histories of English literature men- 

tion, in their survey of the Elizabethan 
period, two famous works of fiction—Lyly’s 
*Euphues’ and Sidney’s * Arcadia.’ And it 
is fairly common knowledge that these two 
works were designed to appeal to a special 
class of readers, one that was aristocratic 
and largely made up of women. What is 
less often pointed out however, is that the 
subsequent history of ‘ Euphues’ after its 
publication in 1578 (and to a certain extent 
* Arcadia’ also) proves that about this time 
ladies in less exalted social positions were 
taking seriously to the pursuit of literature. 
‘Euphues’ had run to thirteen editions by 
1640; ‘ Arcadia” and its imitations were 





almost as popular: but this popularity can- | 


not have been confined to the courtly class 
only. Indeed, in 1631 Thomas Powell in his 
“Tom of All Trades, or The Plaine Path-way 
to Preferment’ wrote, in a passage on the 
education of women, “ Instead of Song and 
Musicke, let them learne Cookery and Laun- 
drie. And instead of reading Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ let them read the grounds 
of good huswifery. I like not a Female 
Poetess at any hand. Let greater personages 





glory their skill in musicke, the posture of 
their bodies, their knowledge in languages, 
the greatnesse and freedome of their spirits, 
and their arts in arreigning of men’s affec- 
tions at their flattering faces: This is not 
the way to breed a private Gentleman’s 
Daughter.” One gathers from this passage 
that by the third decade of the seventeenth 
century women in the lower social orders 
were laying claims to more extensive culture 
and greater familiarity with general literature 
than one who considered himself a responsi- 
ble member of society (Powell’s work pro- 
fesses to be written “For the Common 
good’) approved. 

The favourite reading of middle and lower 
class women at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was undoubtedly made up of romances. 
Sir Launcelot, Amadis de Gaul, Sir Tristram 
and Palmerin were some of the heroes whose 
activities they delighted to follow. And in 


—$—$— =. 


addition to stories which had their origin in 
Britain, chivalric narratives from the “ rom. 
ance’ countries themselves were much ip 
demand. For this reason translators (it was 
a great age of translation) found a ready 
market for English versions of foreign 
stories. One of those working in this field 
was Margaret Tyler who in 1578 (the same 
year which saw the publication of * Euphues, 
The Anatomy of Wit’) brought out a transla- 
tion of ‘The First Part of the Mirrour of 
Princely deedes and Knighthood,’ a long 
work the several parts of which appeared, 
thanks to other translators, during the next 
thirty years or so. The original was the 
composition of Diego Ortunez de Calahorra, 
one of many Spanish-Portuguese chroni 
clers. Diego’s work obviously had consid- 
erable fascination for readers about the turn 
of the century. But what is of interest to 
us is his translator’s preface, which is surely 
a document of some importance in the his- 
tory of woman’s rights. 

Margaret Tyler’s epistle to the reader is of 
great length: but she evidently undertook 
to write it because she thought it necessary 
to state and to justify her position. She 
excuses herself for not “ penning matters of 
great waight and sadnesse in divinitie, or 
other studies” (which would, she knows, 
ordinarily ‘be expected of her) by declaring 
that the story from Ortunez has value as 
affording an example. Not a few sixteenth 
century readers demanded a certain amount 
of moralizing in literary works. So, Mar- 
garet Tyler tells her public, “ thou shalt finde 
in him (Ortunez) the just rewarde of mallice 
and cowardise, with the good speed of hon- 
esty and courage, being able to furnish thee 
with sufficient store of forren example to 
both purposes.” 

Her main “ defence ” of her work, as she 
calls it, comes when. she points out that pre- 
vious authors have dedicated their writing 
(“some stories, some of warre, some Phy- 
sicke, some Law, some as concerning govert- 
ment, some divine matters ’’) to women, 0 
as she puts it “diverse Ladies and Gentle 
women.” And so, Margaret Tyler argues, 
if women are worthy enough to have dedica 
tions bestowed on them “then may we 
women read such of theyr woorkes as they 
dedicate unto us, and if wee may read 
them, why not farther wade in them 
to the search of a truth.” It is evidently 








taken for granted in this epistle that women 
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have a fair competence in reading. As a 
passage in Richard Mulcaster’s “ Positions ” 
implies, girls were probably taught English 
throughout the sixteenth century; and it is 
believed that reading in the vernacular was 
an art widely disseminated among the hum- 
blest social ranks, irrespective of sex. 

Anticipating a fairly large public for her 
translation, Margaret Tyler wrote, “ And 
thus much concerning this present storie, 
that it is neither unseemly for a woman to 
deale in, neyther greatly requiring a less 
stayed age than mine is.” 

Margaret Tyler’s bold assertion of 
woman’s equality in reading and writing is 
notable in an age that was, in general, only 
just beginning to throw aside the medieval 
notion that woman’s true place was as a 
recessive partner to man. From this time 
women were proclaiming their literacy in 
definite terms. In the popular controversy 
over woman’s position that occupied pam- 
phieteers for quite a long time in both the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (John 
Knox’s ‘ Monstrous Regiment of Women’ 
was an early contribution to it) women like 
Jane Anger and Rachel Speght came for- 
ward and defended their sex in published 
writings. And literary men like Robert 
Greene set out to meet the tastes of a much 
increased female reading public. The words 
of Margaret Tyler are worth drawing atten- 
tion to because they show that she had the 
same attitude towards women’s rights and 
abilities as that displayed by more recent 
feminists when they demanded higher educa- 
tion and votes for women. From the small 
amount of evidence offered here one would 
not be justified in calling Margaret Tyler a 
bluestocking; not enough is known of her 
life and writings to say how she felt about 
other things. Perhaps even the term “ fem- 
inist” is not the right one to use in referring 
toher. But on one particular point at least 
her thinking resembles that of our own time. 


E. D. MACKERNESS. 


A FEW NOTES ON THE PRODUCTION 
OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS TO 1860. 
(See ante p. 92.) 
External Appearance. 


FARLY children’s books were usually small, 
about 5 inches by 3 inches, but from about 





increase in size, until towards the middle of 
the century, many were big thin books 
instead of thick small ones. Thumb books, 
issued at the end of the eighteenth century 
and beginning of the nineteenth century, 
such as ‘The Bible in Miniature’ (E. New- 
bery. 1780) are exceptions. 

Chapbooks were issued with thick paper 
covers in the early eighteenth century, but 
about 1760 the front page acted as both cover 
and title-page, and they took the form of a 
folded sheet of paper issued unopened and 
unsewn, 

The early books were bound in full leather, 
but this was not generally used during the 
nineteenth century as it was superseded by 
cheaper and more attractive styles. There 
are, however, a few examples of leather 
bindings such as ‘ Letters on the Improve- 
ment of the Mind Addressed to a Young 
Lady,’ by Mrs, Chapone. (Glasgow; J. and 
J. Scrymgeour. 1804). ‘Mornings with 
Mama’ (Edinburgh: W. Blackwood, [etc.] 
1830) has a blind tooled green leather cover, 
whereas ‘ Cobwebs’ (Baldwin and Cradock. 
1833), has a plain green leather binding and 
‘The Natural History of Reptiles and Ser- 
pents ’ (C. F. Cox. 1836), bound in a similar 
style, has the oval stamp of the S.P.C.K. im- 
pressed on the front cover. 

It was not until the time of Newbery that 
there was any attempt to make the external 
appearance attractive, and no one succeeded 
better, for his firm used brightly coloured 
flowered so-called “ Dutch” paper on many 
of their publications. A disadvantage of this 
style is that the contents of the volume are 
not given on the cover. 

The most popular style in the nineteenth 
century was quarter leather, usually red or 
green backs with plain or marbled paper- 
covered boards. Some volumes, such as 
‘Circle of the Sciences’ (3rd ed. Newbery 
and Carnan, 1769) with green leather back 
and blue boards have a small label giving 
the title pasted on the back, others are lettered 
in gilt as ‘Mince Pies’ (Tabart and Co. 
1807). Some boards are covered with printed 
paper, occasionally bearing an illustration as 
* Scenes in Asia’ by I. Taylor (3rd ed. Harris 
and Son. 1822) [and other volumes in this 
series |. 

Paper-covered backs are not common for 
they were less durable, but an unusual 
example is ‘ Mrs, Leicester’s School’ by 


1820 there was a tendency for them to | Charles and Mary Lamb (Grant and Grif- 
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fith, 1848) which has an elaborate cover 
with an all-over design based .on bryony, 
printed in colours, 

In order to reduce production costs, 
smaller volumes were issued with thick paper 
covers, usually printed. ‘ History of Dick 
Whittington ’ (Banbury: Rusher) has a full- 
page woodcut on the front cover. ‘The 
Whole History in Verse of a Plum Pudding’ 
(Darton, Harvey and Darton. 1814) has an 
abbreviated version of the title-page on the 
cover whereas ‘ The Adventures of the Pin- 
cushion’ (T. Hughes. 1824) has a cover 
bearing an exact copy of the title-page. ‘ The 
London Cries’ (Darton and Harvey. 1836) 
has no title-page, the usual information 
being given outside. 

After 1840 brightly coloured stiff paper 
covers were adopted, such as ‘ The Gammer 
Gurton’s Story Books.’ 

Cloth bindings were not introduced until 
about 1820, and many were ornamented with 
gold. ‘Peter Parley’s Visit to London’ 
(1839) has the head of Queen Victoria sur- 
rounded by a floral design impressed in gilt 
on the front. 

‘Cabin Conversations and Castle Scenes’ 
(J. Nisbet. 1827) is bound in blue silk cov- 
ered boards, and ‘The Birthday Gift’ 
(Hamilton Adams, [etc.] 1834) in red silk 
with the title lettered in gilt on the back. 
Such bindings were, no doubt, restricted to 
volumes of a special character intended as 
gifts. 

Some volumes were issued in two styles of 
binding, as indicated by a note in ‘The 
Happy Family’ (J. Marshall [c. 1793]) stat- 
ing “ Price 6d. in gilt paper—9d. bound.” 

The durability of the materials used in all 
styles is proved by the way the bindings have 
withstood the use of children, and have 
helped to preserve the books which have 
been handed down from generation to gen- 
eration. 


Miscellaneous, 


The prices of children’s books tended to 
increase. Chapbooks were cheap and a 
reduction was made to wholesale purchasers, 
for many bear a note stating that “ great 
allowance will be made to shopkeepers and 
hawkers.” One of the Cheap Repository 
Tracts, ‘The Two Shoemakers,’ was “Price 
one penny, or 4s. 6d. per 100—2s. 6d. for 50 
+-ls, 6d. for 25.” Battledores were also in- 
expensive, being priced from 1d. to 6d. 
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Books published by Newbery and his con- 
temporaries were sold from Id. to 3s., the 
majority being listed at 6d. In the nineteenth 
century volumes were priced from Is. 6d, to 
4s. or even more. [Illustrated works often 
have a note stating the price coloured and 
plain. A slip pasted on the front cover of 
‘Amusing Observations Supposed to be 
Made by Children in Early Life’ (Harris, 
1808) reads “Price 1s. 6d. plain—2s. col- 
oured.” 

Methods of advertising varied, but many 
firms gave lists of previous publications at 
the end of the volume, the first children’s 
publisher to adopt this method being New- 
bery who appended a list of “ Books pub- 
lished by J. Newbery . . . for the use of 
children, &c.” A unique form of advertising 
appears in his ‘ The Important Pocket Book; 
or, The Valentine’s Ledger ’ (c. 1760). Two- 
thirds of the volume is devoted to a diary for 
the money account on one side and the moral 
account on the other. To aid the child, 
Newbery filled in sample pages from which 
the following has been taken: 


s. d. 
Jan. 4. Received to buy books .. 3 0 
Jan. 6. For the History of Two Shoes 6 

For Hist. of Giles Gingerbread .. 1 

For Lilluputian Magazine 1 0 


The last three items were published by 
Newbery. 

It states on the back page of ‘ The Death 
and Burial of Cock Robin’ (c. 1800) that 
“ At M. Morgan’s printing office in Lichfield, 
shopkeepers and travellers may be supplied 
with all sorts of histories, patters, new and 
old ballads, Tom Thumb’s play books, godly 
books, Cock Robins, &c., &c.” 

A list of “ Books for the instruction and 
instruction (sic) of young minds, printed and 
sold by John Marshall” appears at the end 
of ‘The Happy Family.’ 

“ A list of improved books, &c. for young 
people recently published by William Dar- 
ton, Jun. .. . and sold by most booksellers in 
the United Kingdom ” is given at the end of 
‘ The Ornaments Discovered ’ (1819), a book 
which also contains an elaborate engraved 
trade plate similar to one in ‘ Aunt Mary’s 
New Year’s Gift’ (1822). Both these 
volumes have an engraved page—* A Tr- 
bute of regard present to thy affectionate 
friend ——.” The design is somehow remin- 
iscent of the pre-war greetings telegram with 
flowers, birds and a small scene. Another 
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form (“ Presented to —— by —— ”) of this ** A Bookcase of Knowledge,” a wooden 


unusual feature appears in ‘ The Alchemist ’ 
(W. Barton. 1825). 

The earliest known list of names of sub- 
sribers in a child’s book appears in a series 
of guides to London, some printed for 
Thomas Boreman (1741) and some for R. 
Ware (1743) in all of which a genuine list of 
youthful names appears. 

Hundreds of what are known as Sunday 
School Reward Books were issued by such 
frms as Groom (Birmingham); Houjston 
and Wright; Joseph Masters, and the R.T.S. 
about 1850. These pamphlets (4% inches by 
2} inches), were issued with printed paper 
covers, many bearing woodcuts, and con- 
sisted of only about sixteen to thirty-two 
pages, They were of a moral character, and 
many were written by Mrs. Sherwood. (See 
clxxxviii. 70.) 

A noteworthy survivor of the hornbook 
is ‘Walter’s Hornbook,’ the second series of 
which consists of a red cloth covered case 
containing thirty-six numbered cards for 
spelling and reading lessons. The cards 
vary in colour and are printed on both sides. 
They measure 44 inches by 3 inches. It was 
probably issued about 1825-30. 

Another undated publication, whose pub- 
lisher’s name is now lost, is the ‘Comic 
Grammar.’ This is a long strip of three 
pieces of paper joined together, folded into 
twenty-eight pages, cased in a green cloth- 
covered binding. A hand-coloured woodcut 
appears at the head of each section. It 
measures 44 inches by 3 inches when closed 
and 44 inches by 77 inches when extended. 

An attractive set of books, “ Tilt’s hand- 
books for children each containing 48 pretty 
plates. Price 1s. 6d. neatly bound” were 
printed by C. Whittingham, Tooks Court, 
the famous printer, c. 1840. There were 
eight titles such as ‘ The Zoological Gardens,’ 
and ‘The Little Picture Bible,’ by Isabella 
Child, and each has wood-engravings of 
merit which may be the work of William 
Harvey. The volumes measuring 3 inches 
by 24 inches are bound in green and brown 
cloth, stamped with gold. They are ina red 
leather covered miniature bookcase with 
“My Own Library” across the top. _ 

*A similar cabinet of eight volumes printed 
by Bradbury and Evans, and C. Whitting- 
ham, was also issued by C. Tilt. Some titles 
are the same, and the example seen has the 
owner’s initials along the top. 


box with a sliding lid cut and painted as a 
bookcase, contains ten volumes (24 inches 
by 14 inches) of an educational and recrea- 
tive nature, with engraved illustrations, some 
of which were published by J. Wallis, some 
% aS Cundee and others by T. Gillet in 

*“ The Infant’s Library,” a similar box 
bookcase about 5 inches high, houses twelve 
volumes 14 inches square, issued by J. Mar- 
shall. 

Another gift production is a small card- 
board box ornamented with delicate cut-out 
paper, entitled ‘The Lilliputian Library.” 
This contains four volumes (34 inches by 2 
inches) cased in different brightly: coloured 
and gilt paper with minute cut-out paper 
designs on the front. They are neatly tied 
together with ribbon and are ‘ Little Tales 
by Fénelon’ (Sth ed. Guben: F. Fechner. 
London: A. and Joseph. Myers and Co.). 
They are illustrated with woodcuts, prob- 
ably hand-coloured. They are undated, but 
may be roughly assigned to the ’fifties, and 
it is almost certain that they are a foreign 
production. 

In conclusion, it may be said that to trace 
the development and advances in the pro- 
duction of children’s books up to 1860 in so 
short a space does not do justice to a wide 
subject, giving ample opportunity for re- 
search, to which little attention has been 
paid, and it may be added that the writer, 
in compiling the foregoing, has onlyexamined 
volumes in the collection of old-fashioned 
children’s books belonging to Mr. F. C. 
Moroan, F.S.A., F.L.A., of Hereford, and 
the three items starred. 


(Miss) PENELOPE E. MORGAN, F.L.A. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART TO JOHN 
WILSON CROKER. 


(See ante. p. 90.) 
June 16 1848. 

... I met at dinner a day or two ago Sir H 
Bulwer who vehemently abused Louis-Philippe but 
stated what I think I had not heard before that 
Charles X at an inn near the coast on his retreat 





in 1830 received Lrd Howden’s messenger frm L. 
Philippe who conveyed L. P.’s anxiety to be only 
Lieutenant General provided the duc de Bordeaux « 
were entrusted to his care—to which Mad. de Berry 
wd not consent from a Neapolitan dread of choco- 
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late & la jesuite. Bulwer said Howden was now 
here and wd confirm him but Sir H. Ellis who was 
present & is intimate w Howden said he had never 
heard the story till then. ee 

If Guizot were to confirm it I think it might be 
told in this paper very much to the benefit of L. P. 
Guizots paper is partly translated & in Clowes’s 
hands. I read only one page of the French but it 
was sufficient for me to send it on at once. If you 
are good enough to stay w me a day or two next 
week pray try & get Guizot to dine one of them 
here. He said he would gladly meet you. . 


Aug. 22. 1848 

P.S. Have you got the Report as to the French 
insurrections in the form in which it seems to have 
reached the Times? I cannot make sense of much 
of what is quoted in our papers & wd fain see 
the French originals Lamartine especially is to me 
quite unintelligible— but probably he endeavoured 
to be so & pour cause. I am not sorry now to 
have stuck in some hints as to these people in the 
last page of yr last article though at the time I was 
afraid I might be wrong. Do you begin to see yr 
way as to the next political i. I shall have 
16 pages on Italy—& 20 on Germany—both from 
good hands—but the France & the Engla[nd] & the 
general state of Europe are not to be touched on 
save by you. 


Aug 29. 1848 

M. Guizot is a horrid bad man of business. I 
wrote to him weeks ago intimating that as he was 
going to visit in Scotland I shd not, unless he told 
me to the contrary soon, anticipate help frm him 
from my next No. I have heard nothing of him 
until frm yr enclosure of yesterday & I am now 
compelled to write to him that my limited space is 
engaged. I have added that I really can very: sel- 
dom accept an article unless it is tendered 3 months 
before the day of publication & so tendered that 
I can depend on it. Otherwise how act fairly 
to perhaps a dozen gentlemen all anxious for 
admission ? I said that if he will now undertake 
2 articles fr Xmas I am quite happy. . . 


30 Aug 1848 

. . . Think a little about Guizot. You know I 
have no control as to the Q R money matters. 
Murray shews me what he means to do & asks 
my opinion & [ give it but it is seldom that I differ 
frm his programme—never as too narrow. Now, 
when he proposed L 100 for Guizots late paper 
I told him I thought he had better begin w L 50 
or L 60, but he sent L 100. Southey had an agree- 
ment of old date to give 4 articles yearly & re- 
ceive L 100 for each. But it is serious to get into 
a line of paying L 400 a year to one contributor— 
and I really doubt vastly whether Guizot will ever 
be worth L 400 a year now that he settles on keep- 
ing his name concealed. It is of no consequence 
what is done fr a No or two just at present—but 
the affair must be considered well if M is likely 
to have a permanent contributor in this quarter. 


Sept 1. 1848 

I am sorry that I can’t go to Alver tomorrow & 
you will be sorry when I tell you that I am kept 
here on unpleasant business—some very painful 





disclosures about my son in Times of Saty last4 
The Report of a trial at Bristol in that paper, was 
not seen by me until a friend called my attention 
to it—and [| am in great alarm as when you read it 
you will well believe. I hope Clowes will let me 
have slips of yr paper tomo[rro]w evening and | 
will then tell you what occurs to me as to its end- 
ing. I have just got the book by Rubichon sy 
la noblesse &c—will run over it—& send it on to 
you—tomo[ro]w evening—also a pamphlet sur iq 
republique en France by the same Baron de 
Romand whom you alluded to in yr last article, 
You will find a vier]y lively description of the 
Frankfort parlt in this No of Fraser [see ‘* Modem 
Frankfort” in Fraser’s Magazine of September, 
1848]5 I suspect it is by Miss Rigby who has 





4 The LONDON TIMES of August 26, 1848, has an 
account under Summer Assizes of “Scott y, 
Ferris” in the Western Circuit held at Bristol on 
Thursday and Friday, August 24 and 25. 

‘“* The plaintiff was an officer in the army, and at 
the early part of this year he was with his regiment 
at Norwich, and the case arose out of one of those 
transactions which had now unfortunately become 
one of almost daily occurrence—he meant what 
was termed bill stealing. There existed in the 
metropolis an organised gang who obtained their 
subsistence entirely by these means; they obtained 
bills from the unwary and credulous by the 
fraudulent pretence of getting them discounted, and 
for which the parties who gave the bills never re. 
ceive a shilling.” 

In March, 1848, one W. Moreton offered to ad- 
vance Mr. Scott L 1000 on his note, and in April 
Moreton sent two bills of exchange for L 500 each, 
“‘which you can accept, payable at your agents, 
and let me have them by return of post. I will 
immediately pay the money into Gurney’s bank 
to your credit.” 

“Mr. Scott send his servant with the bills to 


London. He gave them to Moreton, but the ser- 
vant returned without the money,” — which an 
animated correspondence, thereafter, failed to 
procure ! 


At the end of May a Mr. Haxall wrote offering 
to track down the thieves and recover the thousand 
pounds. In London “a negotiation was set on 
foot, and Mr. Scott was induced to pay L 1 
down, and give a warrant of attorney for L 325. 
which it was by the present proceedings attempted 
to set aside’’ From the trial it appears that More- 
ton had discounted the bills to Ferris for some 
L 400 cash.and an I O U for L 200. 

The evidence of the various witnesses follows. 
One testified that ‘Mr. Scott . . . must have been 
as green as grass, or he would not have parted 
with the bills,” and another reported his conversa- 
tion with the defendant: “Ferris, I don’t believe 
you have given a farthing for the bills; this young 
man is a very illiterate. stupid fellow, as green as 
grass, and it’s a pity he should be robbed of 
L 1000., but I can make him stand L 300 or 
L 400. . .” The jury [after Mr. Justice Coleridge's 
summing up] almost instantly returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff.” 

5 For the words “\Frankfort parlt” and the 
article in Fraser’s Magazine 1 am indebted to Mr. 
Colton Storm of the William L. Clements Library. 
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been on the spot lately—there is so much about the 
outward man in it & she writes occasionally I know 
jn that magazine. ‘ ’ 

Tell me if Lady Ashburton is anything better. 
I shd have so liked under other circumstances to 
have met the Bishop chez vous: but as the name 
Scott may not at once suggest my boy you will 
of course say nothing unless others speak of the 
case. I have not yet heard frm the poor lad him- 
sf nor have I seen him for months tho’ this trial 
shews him to have been in town among Jews & 
thieves & he has probably been so often of late. 


Sept. 7. 1848 ; 

I have been unwell & indeed yesterday cd not 
get out of bed but today I am better & have read 
the Paturot slips. They are very excellent 


reading. . . 

Fire had no letter frm my son—but I am 
consulting w a lawyer & even if I were well shd 
not be able to leave town this week. . . 


Sept 9 1848 

lam very grateful to Mrs. Croker but really not 
able to go out of my room not to mention house 
this day. I have been & still am troubled in a way 
that commands close confinement. 

Walter has at last replied in a most impenitent 
& disgusting manner but I will tell you the whole 
ow when we get to the bottom & extent of the 


I will ask my Italian friend [Joseph Mazzini] 
if 1 may name him confidentially to you & your 
friend M.T.B. [Thomas Beaumont Mibs] But I 
think he will rather not as he lives a good deal 
among the Hollands & Palmerstons. I must let 
you see in a few days what he sends me as to 
Italy in continuation of his two former papers— 
which so far have been backed by events in a 
striking degree. 

And now—all is done but yr closing article. 


Sept 18 1848 

I am in such great perplexity & distress about 
my son that I can’t write to you properly but 
[Deo]. V[folente]. I shall be well contented to re- 
ceive you whenever it suits yourself to come to 


town. . . 

The Duke of Wellington told Dr. Ferguson who 
dined w him & Arbuthnot 2 days ago that he be- 
lieves Louis Philippe & his Queen have between 
them about L 100,000. This is very different frm 
the last Q. R. report—but perhaps friends have 
come in since you wrote that paper... The Duke 
said to F, that all the mob mischiefs of this coun- 
tty are traceable to Lrd. Chatham & Camden’s 


Sept 26. 1848 Norwich Barracks. 
_ [Lockhart’s daughter Charlotte Lockhart Hope 
ison the way to Norwich.] Walter is in a brain 
fever & in a very alarming state but he has slept 
some today & the doctors think his nerves some- 
What better. It is all as dark as od well be. 
Presume you have done what was requisite as 
to the Q. R. & will let you hear by and bye how 
We progress here. 


29 Sept 48 [Norwich] 
Walter continues to mend in health & as Char- 





lotte is to stay at the Bishop’s here for a little 
time & affairs press for the presence of some one 
in London—I go to the Regents park [i.e., his 
home at Sussex Place] this evening. 

I am relieved from the horrid anticipation under 
which I parted frm you, of seeing a young creature 
cut off in the fever of self-invited insanity: but 
every hour darkens our horizon as to pecuniary 
claims & indeed the whole retrospect seems te in- 
dicate such a degradation of tastes & habits that I 
am in the lowest water altogether. 

However—are these things then necessities? Then 
let us bear them like necessities. 


Octr 4. 1848 

I have merely told Drummond that I have not 
room for another French article at Xmas & this 
is true for we shall have I doubt not one frm you 
& Guizot has agreed to have 50 pages. I added 
a hint about the writers not having read the former 
paper on Rubichon. I wonder people will so often 
offer articles without at all acquainting themselves 
w the Review. Yesterday brought me “ Prome- 
theus a drama in 3 acts” the writer of which 
says he wishes it to be the opening article at Xmas 
that he has a name “ estabd & European in Science 
letters & politicks’’ & can shew me if I please 
““ many letters frm Cabinet ministers.” I read one 
page of this new Aeschylus” 

Walter continues to gain in health. 


London Ocir 6 1848 

. . . At.Norwich [where Charlotte has remained] 
things go on as before. I expect Hope in town 
tomorrow or on Monday & shall then have more 
light as to the business—I mean the actual amount 
of debts & their nature. I think it probable a large 
part may be gambling obligations. All you say 
about youth is most true—but degree is much in 
the case for I really don’t know where I am to get 
the sort of sum that I am led to anticipate a de- 
mand for. 

S[ussex] P[lace] Nov 6 1848 

I was not at Abbotsford—it being judged better 
that Walter & I shd not meet until the business 
part was settled which will take some time. But 
he is getting strength fast & I hope will be rational 
as to the arrangements which have been suggested 
fr his extrication & future course. 

. .. I do not know of any light thing to hand 
over fr your treatment but will enquire & watch. 
As you must deal w present Ireland at more or less 
length, & as we are to have enough of France 
somehow I cd have wished to hear of other choice 
than between Chateaubriand & Castlereag! no 
matter which you determine on. There must surely 
be a great general piece of politicks at the close 
of our Ante-penult No—& I shd almost think that 
wd fill space especially if you take in, as I trust 
you will, foreign affairs. But the Castlereagh 
papers might serve perhaps as a good introduction 
fr your general & urgent politicks—the sketch of 
the man being in the foreground and his light shed 
on all topics foreign as well as domestic. 

You say nil as to the gathering at Wimpole 
[Street]. Rumours are rife of conciliation—but 
Stanley’s letter about Lrd George seems to me a. 
Philippic against Peel & I suppose things are in 
statu quo. I wish you wd at least come up for a 
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day & night & let us have Guizot again. 


Nov 14. 48 

.. » » He [the German doctor Mitchelson] talked 
of the Mforning] Post as in extremis... If it 
goes, what we still call our Party will be without 
either a head in the lower house or an organ in 
the Daily press. He says Lord Henry Bentinck is 
the only one of Lord George's [Bentinck’s] imme- 
diate followers that he believes w be a Disraelite 
—w the most of them that name is utterly odious. 
There is, he says, to be a meeting on this matter 
[headship in the Commons] soon at Stanley’s. You 
probably know much more of the leprous disunity 
than the German Doctor. 

He says his brother a physician at Berlin con- 
tradicts flatly the story of the K[ing] of P[russia]’s 
having become a tippler—his folly is merely that 
of vanity—Schelling’s philosophy & Bunsen’s 
classical dreams. But weak as he is the Physician 
is sure the reaction has made great progress & 
anticipates w joy a more firm royalty than since 
1806 to be speedily estabd in Prussia. . . 

Dec 7 1848 

I hear frm all sorts & conditions of men that 
there is a general feeling that this govt can’t out- 
live another Session—and even sensible men of the 
Peel school (i.c., W. Greyson—who sat by me at 
dinner last night) appears to believe that their man 
must & will be minister—nolens volens. Does any- 
thing of this reach you from channels of any con- 
sequence? 

The Pope’s [Pius IX’s] escape in plush breeches 
is horrid. Antichrist as a Bavarian lackey! This is 
worse than ‘“‘ the King but came in w an umbrella 
& went out in a bag” 

You have heard I daresay how all Whigdom is 
aghast at Melbourne’s will dated 6 years ago & no 
more. . : 

I am pleased to hear that Sir John Barrow died 
rich & shewed by his will a right appreciation of 
his eldest son’s wife. But you are right in defer- 
ring an article on his Memoirs—a very feeble & 
inaccurate work which I wish he had never pub- 
lished. I believe you will have soon on yr table 
Cuthbert Southey’s Memoirs or Correspondence 
(whichever) of his father 


Tuesday Dec 19. 48 

I have an engagement for Thursday & on Satur- 
day I had fixed to start fr Paris as I think I told 
you. I may defer my trip if you think I shd. 


ALAN LANG STROUT. 
(To be continued.) 


CULLOMPTON IN DEVONSHIRE : 
THE PARISH AND THE PARSON. 


III.—JoHN VERYARD BRUTON, M.A. 
(CANTAB.). 1777-1814. 


(See ante 28, 56, 71, 96.) 


3 A PROPHET is not without honour save 
in his own country and in his own 








house.” These words of his Master, attested 
by all four Gospel writers! must often have 
occurred to the mind of the Rev. John 
Veryard Bruton, the only one of over fifty 
vicars of Cullompton who was both born 
and brought up in the parish, of which he 
later became vicar at the age of 35. How. 
ever he remained as parson of the parish for 
thirty-seven years, and on his retirement in 
1814 lived for another seven years at Fry’s 
House within the parish. That he found it 
possible to receive honour, and acceptably 
to serve his people—for he was one of them 
himself—is evidenced by the  eulogistic 
inscription on the marble tablet on the south 
wall of the church that they erected to his 
memory after his death in 1821. The inscrip- 
tion, characteristic of the style of the late 
Hanoverian period, runs as follows: 

Sacred to the memory of the Revd John Veryard 
Bruton, upwards of forty years Vicar of this Parish, 
who died April 9th. 1821, aged 80, in whom were 
united unaffected piety, benevolence to the poor, 
and all the social virtues that could adorn a man, 

Piety. Benevolence. Social Virtues, 
Here is the ideal of Devonshire people for 
their parson! ‘Mr. Bruton’s long life and 
ministry revealed them all. 


(1) Piety. Brought into contact at Cam- 
bridge with the leaders of the Evangelical 
Revival, and its philanthropic work, and 
with Evangelical clergy beneficed about him 
throughout Devonshire (see p. 73), Mr. 
Bruton and his people were influenced to a 
large extent by that growing religious 
seriousness and strong preoccupation about 
morality,? which was so characteristic of the 
English gentry of this period. The founda- 
tion of the Church Missionary Society in 
1799, and of other Evangelical missionary 
societies during his incumbency, was fol- 
lowed ‘by the formation of an active branch 
or auxiliary of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in this parish, by whose members 
contributions ranging from £76 to over £100 
were sent up to the parent society in London 
annually. Their minute book, dating from 
1813, is among the other books in the vestry, 
and Bible and Testaments were “ claime 
for the use of the poor within this parish. 
The improvement and amelioration of 
lot of the poor, the abolition of the slave 





1 St. Matt. xiii, 57; St. Mark vi, 4; St. Luke 
iv, 24; St. John iv. 44. 
2 ‘Eng. Soc. Hist.,’ Trevelyan, p. 493 and 565. 
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trade, the cleansing of prisons, the erection 
of Sunday schools and day schools, parish 
libraries, and savings banks—in his support 
of these, and other characteristics of the 
Evangelical revival, Mr. Bruton’s “unaffected 
piety” revealed itself, as well as in every 
effort made for the better observance of the 
Sabbath day, and for restraining vice and 
immorality. In his preaching Jesus Christ 
and Him Crucified was the centre of his 
message; personal devotion to a personal 
Saviour characterised his life. 

(Il) Benevolence. The care of the poor in 
the almshouses and workhouse, the distri- 
bution of many parochial charities for their 
relief, the development of schools, are re- 
ferred to elsewhere in this book. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the vestry minutes of 
this period speak for themselves: 

{i) 1788. That the Sunday school children 
may be encouraged to attend and enjoy the 
Sunday services, Ordered that the rood-loft 
be put in order for their use, and neat wains- 
cotting of a proper height erected to make 
it safe. 

(ii) 1801. It being represented to the 
Vestry that there are a quantity of pilchards 
at Plymouth to be disposed of, Ordered that 
the Overseers immediately purchase four 
hogsheads for the purpose of applying them 
to the use of the poor, in order to lessen the 
consumption of bread corn, agreeable to the 
directions of a late Act of Parliament. 

But many of the poor died through under- 
nourishment in the great potato famine of 
this year, which spread from Ireland to 
Devonshire, and caused tremendous increase 
in the price of bread. 

(iii). . . ““ Owing to the great scarcity of 
Corn, Potatoes, and other Necessaries of 
Life . . . immediate application to be made 
to the Ffarmers of the Parish and Neigh- 
bourhood, representing the urgency of the 
case, and earnestly recommending them to 
send a proper supply of Corn and Potatoes 
at a fair reduc’d price, which the Parish will 
undertake to guarantee the payment of.” 

As in Exeter such provisions were sold at 
the church at reduced prices, and the old 
“Bread Table ” in the churchyard, used for 
the distribution of the Sunday bread, was 
put to a further good use. 

One of the farmers responded so hand- 
somely to this “earnest parochial recom- 
mendation ” that in 1801 the Vestry passed 
the following minute: 





“This meeting being held for the purpose of mak- 
ing some compensation to Mr Joseph Bussell for 
his extraordinary care and trouble in supplying the 
Poor with Bread and Corn during the late scarcity 
and dearth, and he, having declin’d to take any 
pecuniary compensation for the same, IT IS ORDERED 
by this Vestry that the sum of Ten Guineas be 
taken out of the Poor Rates, and applied for the 
purchase of a Piece of Plate, and that the same 
be presented to him with the following inscription— 

‘Presented by the Parish of Cullompton 
to Mr Joseph Bussell 
for his gratuitous and benevolent exertions in pro- 
viding a constant supply of Bread and Corn for 
the Poor during the late Scarcity. 5 Sept. 1801.’ ” 

(iv) 1805. The practice of cockfighting 
and other public diversions, having a direct 
tendency to promote and encourage vice and 
immorality, which have been too much 
practised in this Parish, were ordered to be 
suppressed with the full vigour of the law, 
and a public outcry be made through the 
town. (See later.) 

(v) 1806. Ordered that a “ Particular of 
all the public Charities of this Parish be 
made out in an abridg’d manner, and painted 
on a proper Board or Table to be set up in 
the Church for public information, in order 
to perpetuate the said Charities, and that the 
expenses attending the same be paid out of 
the said charities.” Three boards eventually 
were thus set up in the church, and there 
remain to this day against the west walls. 

(vi) 1809. For teaching a blind man to 
play the violin, Wm. Searle was commended, 
and paid the sum of £8 by the vestry. A 
donation of £3 3s. was also sent to the Bath 
General Hospital. 

Ill. Social Virtues. Nephew of Dr. John 
Veryard, the highly esteemed local doctor 
(see later), and son of Joseph Bruton, Attor- 
ney-at-Law, John Veryard Bruton. was bap- 
ised in the parish church of Cullumpton, on 
11 Jan. 1742/3. He was sent to Blundells 
for his education, where he was in Mr. 
Daddo’s house, and he was elected a Blun- 
dells scholar at Sidney Sussex College at 
Cambridge in 1762. After his graduation, 
he was miade deacon by the Bishop of Nor- 
wich in 1765,3 and in 1767 was appointed 
vicar of Holne in Devonshire, a parish of 
three hundred souls near Ashburton. He 
was presented to Cullompton by Alice Sel- 
lick, daughter of William Sellick, the former 
patron, who lived next door to Veryards and 
had known him since a boy. 





3 Alumni Cantab., p. 425. 
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Henry Bruton, his elder brother, was one 
of the most prosperous landowners in the 
parish, and served as his churchwarden in 
1777 and 1781. He later gave the sum of 
£200 towards the erection of a Church school 
in the parish. He, too, had come under the 
influence of the Evangelical Revival, and the 
touching epitaph he placed in the church in 
memory of his wife, suggests the type of 
sermon characteristic of this period: 

READER. If the practice of every Christian Virtue 
that can dignify human character, if pure Bene- 
volence, Simplicity of ‘Manners, Innocence of 
heart, if pious and resigned patience under long 
and painful illness, if a comprehensive understand- 
ing, sound judgment, and a correct taste, if liber- 
ality of sentiment and constancy in attachment are 
valuable in thy estimation . . . THINK OF HER AND 
LEARN that Virtue is the brightest ornament of 
Humanity. 

The Bruton family crest is carved on both 
this marble memorial, and on that of the 
vicar alongside it. 

The active part which the Protestant laity 
took in religious matters, and the daily 
family prayers in every home, were among 
the outstanding characteristics of the piety 
of the generation in which the Bruton bro- 
thers lived.4 

Sunday observance was revived, the 
parish church, holding a thousand people, 
was filled as it has never been since for 
morning worship, and “it was a wonder to 
the lower orders throughout all parts of 
England to see the roads and avenues to the 
churches filled with carriages.’’* 

The well-proportioned vicarage was im- 
proved by Mr. Bruton with the addition of 
mahogany doors, and a new entrance made 
at the south end of the building. Here the 
vicar proved himself a most sociable and 
hospitable host. In 1806 four parishioners 
of Modbury in South Devon came over to 
Cullompton to inspect some new bells for 
their church, just cast at the church bell- 
foundry in this parish. The vicar’s enter- 
tainment of them to dinner on this occa- 
sion is thus commemorated in a Modbury 
Memorandum Book. 

December 21st. 1806. The Modbury bells were 
rung this day at Cullompton, and thought to be 
a very good peal, in the presence of Robert Hors- 
well, Richd Paige Philip Light, and Wm Horswell : 
when all four dined with Mr Brutton, Vicar of 
Cullompton, that day during Sunday, and the 
shortest day in the year, and were entertained in 


(ibid.) 





4 Trevelyan. 








——.. 


a most respectable manner by the said Vicar, having 
a rump of beef roasted, and a shoulder of pork fo, 
dinner.5 

The parish church was cleaned and im. 
proved by the addition of “a very hand- 
some picture of his own painting, presented 
by Mr. William Whitby, the Limber, to | 
behind the Holy Table.” The kindly feeling 
of the vestry in recording this gift, is shown 
by their subsequent order that a present of 
30 guineas should be paid to Mr. Whitby 
for “ this act of generosity ” and all expenses 
of framing and setting up the picture in the 
chancel should be met. Mr. Whitby thus 
presents his painting, and the people in 
return present him with a handsome gra- 
tuity! But the Puritan feeling of the people, 
while accepting this picture, ordered that 
the old mural paintings, uncovered during 
the cleaning, should immediately be re-col- 
oured, that they might not distract the atten- 
tion of the worshippers.6 An iron gate 
was purchased for the churchyard in 1790, 
and the salaries of the Apothecary of the 
Parish (appointed yearly) and of the Vestry 
Clerk were increased in 1800 to £21 and 
£10 10s. per annum. A new clock-dial was 
erected in 1808 at a cost of £35. 

The last twenty years of ‘Mr. Bruton’s 
vicariate were marked by the Napoleonic 
wars, in which many of the sons of Cullomp- 
ton lost their lives, including the three sons 
of the squire of Hillersdon. The Cullompton 
Volunteer Company was formed in 1794 
under the command of Captain Jarman, an 
old Marine officer. The inevitable conse- 
quences and privations of a long period of 
war played havoc with Mr. Bruton’s health, 
and a year before the victory at Waterloo 
brought hostilities to a close, the vicar felt 
obliged to resign his benefice, and surrender 
the work he loved into the hands of a 
younger man. 

G. WATKINS GRUBB. 
(To be continued.) 


GHELLEY, EMERSON, AND SIR WIL- 
LIAM OSLER.—In his Journal for 
1848 Emerson wrote: 


_ What wrong road have we taken that all the 
improvements of machinery have helped everybody 
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but the operative? Him they have irevitably hurt. 


But Shelley had already said this, in his ‘ De- 
fence of Poetry,’ 1821: 

Whilst the mechanist abridges, and the political 
economist combines, labour, let them beware that 
their speculations, for want of correspondence with 
those first principles which belong to the imagina- 
tion, do not tend, as they have in modern Eng- 
land, to exasperate at once the extremes of luxury 
and want. They have exemplified the saying. “‘ To 
him that hath, more shall be given; and from him 
that hath not, the little that he hath shall be taken 
away.” The rich have become richer, and the poor 
have become poorer. 


Per contra, in the same Journal Emerson 
wrote this fifty years or so before Sir Wil- 
liam Osler spoke to the same effect : 

Fire, water, fresh air, the stroke of the hand, a 
kind eye, a serene face, these are the drugs of 
Aesculapius and Galen and these leave the whole 
apothecary’s shop to inferior and busier doctors. 


R. W. 


NATHAN AND NATHANIEL FIELD 

AGAIN.—In my note on a piece of 
stage business in ‘Amends for Ladies,’ 
“Who ‘ Thrusts the Boy Out ’?”, ante p. 11, 
authorship of the play is given to Nathaniel 
rather than to Nathan Field. 

It is unfortunate, though not surprising, 
that this old error (I note with righteousness 
that the carbon copy of my manuscript reads 
“Nathan ”’), which perhaps began as early 
as 1619-1627, continues to be made. Miss 
R. Florence Brinkley traces the confusion of 
the actor-playwright Nathan with his sta- 
tioner brother Nathaniel in ‘ Nathan and 
Nathaniel Field, Modern Language Notes, 
xlii (1927), 10-15, and in ‘Nathan Field, 
the Actor-Playwright’ (New Haven, 1928), 
pp. 10-14. Miss Brinkley states that the 
error was to be found, until recently, in 
works by reputable scholars (Field, p. 12). 
As I point out in’a note in a forthcoming 
article in the Shakespeare Association Bulle- 
tin, however, the error is current in reputable 
works to-day. Miss Brinkley’s discovery of 
records of letters of administration to Dorcas 
Field Rice and to Nathaniel’s widow Anne 
(reproduced in Field, p. 153) should suffice 
{o prevent further recurrence of this confu- 
sion, Which is to be regretted. 


WILLIAM PEERY. 


Mount Holyoke College. 
[I am to blame. I apologise.—Ed.]. 





Readers’ Queries. 


DPAUBIGNY’S CLUB.—In 1789, H.R.H. 

the Duke of York fought a duel with 
Colonel Lenox on Wimbledon Common. 
The communiqué given to the public, as 
printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine and 
the Annual Register, states that the cause of 
the meeting was an incident which took 
place at Daubigny’s Club. An _ intensive 
search through memoirs, letters, and other 
records of the time has failed to produce any 
other reference to this club; nor does it 
appear in any work consulted dealing” with 
eighteenth century London. Can any corre- 
spondent of ‘N. and Q.” give any informa- 
tion about it? 





J. D. AYLWARD. 


NICHOLAS BRADSHAWE. —Can any 

reader tell me if any copy is known to 
exist of a book which was described by W. 
C. Hazlitt in 1864 as being “ unnoticed by all 
bibliographers,” a statement repeated by 
‘D.N.B.? The book in question is titled 
‘Canticvm Evangelicvm Summam _ Sacri 
Evangelii Continens,’ was written by Nicho- 
las Bradshawe, B.D., fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, and printed in London for 
Richard Bird in 1635, 8vo. Hazlitt’s com- 
ment quoted above occurs in a contribution 
to “N. and Q.” (3 S., vi, 143), in which he 
describes a copy in his own possession; this 
appears to have been presented by the author 
to a pupil and to have contained a number 
of corrections by the former. The work is 
in Hazlitt’s own ‘ Hand-Book’ (1867), but 
is not given in the ‘ Short-Title Catalogue,” 
nor is there a copy in the British Museum, 
Cambridge University Library, Bodleian or, 
apparently, in any of the Oxford College 
libraries. 

No biographical details of the author are 
given by Hazlitt or ‘D.N.B.’ the latter’s 
article being merely a brief summary of the 
former’s remarks in‘ N. and Q.’ But Foster’s 
Alum. Ox. gives the usual details of his uni- 
versity career, mentions his ‘ Canticum,’ and 
states that he became Rector of St. Mildred’s, 
Bread Street, in 1606 and of Ockham, Surrey, 
in 1607. I can add that he remained at Ock- 
ham till his death in Jan. 1654/5, that he was 
buried in the church there, where a tablet 
commemorates him and his eighteen chil- 
dren, and that Sir Arthur Mainwaring, to 
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whom the ‘Canticum’ was dedicated was 
lord of the adjacent manor of Wisley. 


R. N. BLOXxaM. 
Ripley Court, Woking, Surrey. 


A POETIC COUNTRY CURATE—I 

should be glad to hear if the author of 
*Poems: by A Country Curate,’ published in 
1850 by T. H. & W. D. Burrell, Chelmsford, 
can be identified. His initials were appar- 
ently H. R. W., and his church Hazeleigh, 
Essex, but I do not find this little booklet of 
80 pp. listed in the B.M. Library Catalogue 
under the pseudonym. 

L. M. W. 


R: ROLTON.—The B.M. Library Cata- 

logue ascribes to this author an 8 pp. 
leaflet headed ‘ Tiptree Hall Farm, Essex. 
J. J. Mechi Esq.’, which is subscribed “ R. 
R. Watford, Herts, July 1853,” and which 
consists of an account (or criticism) of Mr. 
Mechi’s farming methods. What is known 
of R. Rolton? 

L. M. W. 


‘THE ANGELLIERS.—In 1876 a young 
Frenchman called Angellier was 
(allegedly) poisoned by Madeline Smith. In 
1893, another Frenchman called Angellier, 
published an admirable account of Burns’s 
Life and Works. It is curious that two 
Frenchmen of the same name should be so 
much concerned in Scottish affairs. Can 
any readers tell us if they were relatives? 


JOHN A. FOTHERINGHAM. 


ARNOLFINI FAMILY (11 S. iii (1911), 

147, 217, 350).—A tablet on the wall of 
a house in the Via del Duomo, Lucca, bore 
testimony to Giovanni Attilio Arnolfini, 
who lived 1723-1782 and embanked the 
Serchio river. 

Is anything known of the pedigree of this 
family, whose name is so well known from 
portraits of John Arnolfini in the National 
Gallery and at Berlin? 


Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 


MIXED METAPHORS.—Who is the per- 
petrator of this gm? “...a country 
squire or rector, on landing with his cub 
under his wing in Oxford, finds himself 
much at sea. . .” 
M. M. 





PENNY PLAIN, TWO-PENCE COL. 
OURED. — I read with interest notes 
and letters on theatrical portraits published 
by Redington and others. 
Who were the last actor and actress to be 
portrayed in this style? 
M. A. H. 


GENERAL KEARY.—Which novel by 
Conan Doyle includes the character of 
General Keary? 
(Mrs.) Earv J. Smitu. 
4105 Ridgewood Avenue, Baltimore 15, Mary- 
land, U.S.A. 


(CCHILBLAIN CURE.—Is it a generally 
known method for chilblains, that the 
taking of a little wine daily prevents, cures 
them ? And what would be the explana- 
tion ? 
Pat. 


BOTANY BOOK.—I have often longed for 

the necessary time to produce a botany 
book that would really help the botanist who 
has little time as well as the adept. Asa 
case in point I wanted to look up a flower, 
gathered mid January to mid February that 
I had forgotten the name of. I searched 
many days in my ‘Johns,’ at last found it. 
But either ‘Johns’ or I am wrong! The 
pet name of the flower (which he does not 
give) is Winter Heliotrope. The botanical 
name I believe to be Butterbur, ie, 
Petasites. He states that it blooms in April- 
May. But I have always found it in Jan- 
uary-February, never later (in Norfolk and 
Kent.) It grows in Fife, too, but I have 
not had opportunity to seek it January-May, 
and it is not in bloom later. The illustration, 
too, bears little resemblance to what I believe 
to be Petasites fragrans and would be no 
help in locating it. The illustration is of 
Petasites vulgaris. 

The sort of book I mean would have 
charts with one or two word details, under 
headings of name, leaf, tribe, height, colour, 
smell, flowering time references, page num- 
ber, index and other things, and in the refer- 
ence pages all the necessary botanical data. 
Also a chart or so of accurate illustrations, 
some for preference in accurate colour. Does 
a book of this kind exist? I know 
Hooke’s, of course, but I mean a book less 
lengthy. And I know one which does 
tabulate flowers into each month, has (I 
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think) illustrations in mostly incorrect colour, 
very slight and superficial altogether. 


Part. 


SERVICE PHRASEOLOGY.—What are 
called “ indents ” in the Army are called 
“demands” in the Navy. What are they 
called in the Air Force? What other words 
vary in the three Services? sea 


eo WANTED.— 


1.“ A raw deal.” 

2. “ Nineteen to the dozen.” 

3 “Little tin god on wheels.” 

4. “ There’s a fool in every family.” 

5. “ Talking through his hat.” 

6. “The naughty ‘nineties.’ : 

7. ‘As to paternity, a man must take his chil- 
dren on trust.” b: 

8. ‘When father turns over we all turn over. 

9. “He hasn’t twopence to jingle.” 

10 “ Unco guid.” : 

ll. “We are only young once.” aA 


12. . . . Recks not how, behind, before, 
Follows, flies thought’s fleeting bird, 

Crying, ‘“ Ah, hast thou not heard 

Of an arm that steals away 

Slowly the bright orb of day ? 

Of a sure hand reaching up 

Unseen to the splendid cup ?” os 


13. I have met with some lines (I think a 
quatrain) & propos of Marion de Lorme (Victor 
Hugo’s play), but I can’t remember where. They 
begin : 

“ Marion crie, Marion pleure(?)” 

Can any reader put me on the track of their 
source? . 

BR. & 


UTHOR WANTED.—I have been haunted of 
late by some lines from a tree poem. But, 
search as I may, I cannot trace either the author 
or the complete poem. The lines I do recollect 
seem to me essentially beautiful. Can any readers 
ros me to trace it? The fragment I know runs 
thus: 


“One of the awful burning cherubim, 
With heaven-assaulting gaze, she pierced the dim 
Azure, and ‘holy, holy, holy’ was her hymn. 


I rest not till I gain 
The gates of an whole pearl, the golden floor; 
Then in the tree of which I am most fain 
I light, where of all bliss is endless store: 
Then sing beside my shining mate for evermore.” 


From the evidence of style I think it may be 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Or it could be by 
Ruth Pitter. But I cannot find it. 


SAMUEL J. LOOKER. 


Billericay, 





Replies. 


A POLISH REFUGEE AND THE 
SHAH OF PERSIA. 


(clxxxix. 244; cxe. 62.) 


I HAVE not seen The London Catalogue of 

Books mentioned at the second refer- 
ence, but I can assure Mr. A. H. W. Fyn- 
MORE that Count Henry Krasinski did not 
write the books referred to; all these, with 
others, were written by the somewhat enig- 
matic Count Valerian Krasinski, mentioned 
by me briefly in my previous article. As I 
then stated, this Valerian is something of a 
mystery. His literary attainments were on a 
much higher level than Henry’s, he was in 
good repute with the “official” Polish 
colony in London and a friend of Lord 
Dudley Stuart, but very little seems to be 
known of his origin, and bitter criticism was 
levelled at him by other Poles. I can find 
no reference to him in the usual sources of 
Krasinski genealogy, and Count Henry in his 
numerous notes on the family significantly 
omits any reference to him; in fact, the only 
genealogist who mentions him (so far as I 
can see) is the Count de Saint-Obin in his 
‘Armorial des Familles princieres et com- 
tales de Pologne ’ (Groningen, 1907). Saint- 
Obin states that Valerian was born “ about 
1780” and died at Edinburgh on 22 Dec. 
1855. 

Dobrogost de Chylinski, who, as I men- 
tioned previously, approved of Henry, calls 
Valerian “a scabby sheep” and does not 
hesitate to accuse him of profligacy, gam- 
bling and robbery; while Henry himself 
caused a note to be inserted in the Sunday 
Times of 31 May 1846 that “ Count Henry 
Krasinski requests us to state, that it is Count 
Valerian Krasinski’s name, and not his, 
which is gazetted as Chamberlain of the 
Russian Court.” As Chylinski’s objections 
were on religious grounds, and Henry Kra- 
sinski’s on political, we may perhaps dis- 
count these attacks very largely, but it would 
be interesting to have some further informa- 
tion about this Valerian Krasinski, particu- 
larly as to his origin, and whether he was 
married and left descendants, 

It may be of interest to record the literary 
work of Count Valerian Krasinski, so far as 
I have been able to trace it, particularly as 
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several of his books are of real solid worth. 
His earliest work published in England 
appears to be a translation of a novel by A. 
Bronikowski entitled ‘The Court of Sigis- 
mund Augustus; or Poland in the Sixteenth 
Century,’ which was issued in 1834 in Lon- 
don, but as he was then about 54 years of 
age (if we can believe Saint-Obin) it is pos- 
sible or even probable that he had already 
published work abroad, either in Poland or 
France, 

In 1838 and 1840 were published the two 
volumes of his ‘ Historical Sketch of the 
rise, progress and decline of the Reformation 
in Poland, while in 1848 appeared ‘ Pan- 
slavism and Germanism.’ The latter work 
aroused some interest both in England and 
on the continent, and a German translation 
by W. A. Lindau (‘Slaventhum und Deutsch- 
thum’) was published at Dresden in 1849 
and a Danish translation in a series of feuil- 
letons in the ‘ Faedrelandet’ for May 1849. 
In 1849 ‘ Lectures on the Religious History 
of the Slavonic Nations’ was published 
in Edinburgh, and from this date most of his 
books were published in that city. This 
work was re-issued in 1851 under the title 
‘Sketch of the Religious History of the Sla- 
vonic Nations,’ and translated into French 
in 1853 as ‘ Histoire Religieuse des Peuples 
Slaves.’ In the latter year appeared ‘ Mon- 
tenegro and the Slavonians of Turkey.’ 

The outbreak of the Crimean War in 1854 
appeared a heaven-sent opportunity to the 
Poles, and in that year two pamphlets from 
the pen of Count Valerian Krasinski 
appeared: ‘Russia, Poland and Europe; or 
the inevitable consequences of the present 
war, while the following year appeared a 
third pamphlet on the same theme: ‘ Is the 
Power of Russia to be reduced or increased 
by the present War?’ About this time also 
appeared two religious pamphlets: ‘ Letters 
to a Friend on the Establishment of the Pop- 
ish Hierarchy in England,’ and ‘ The Future 
Development of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Great Britain, and her position towards 
that of England.’ The quality of these pam- 
phlets, which no doubt was the cause of 
Chylinski’s animosity, may be judged by a 
remark of the Archbishop of Dublin: “I 
wish all Englishmen could write as good 
English and as good sense.” 

Valerian’s last work, undertaken in 1855, 
was a history of Poland. Under the title 
‘Poland: its History, Constitution, Litera- 





ture, Manners, Customs, Etc.’, it was to be 
completed in six parts, and four of these, in 
gaudy wrappers, were actually issued. Then 
death intervened, and the publishers found 
no other pen to complete the story. 

As in the case of Henry Krasinski, no 
doubt many letters, etc., of Valerian Kra- 
sinski remain in private hands, and I should 
appreciate any information which readers 
can supply, either to me personally or 
through the pages of ‘ N. and Q.’ 

LAURANCE M. WULCKOo. 


A FORGED ADMISSION TICKET TO 

THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS 
(clxxix. 172)—My query has now been 
answered: thanks to the courtesy of the 
Librarian of the Zoological Society, who has 
sent me copies of newspaper cuttings of 
1866: 

Court Circular, April 7th, 1866. 


Old customs are not observed as once they 
were, but still it would seem April fooling is not 
quite forgotten. A ridiculous instance of the ease 
with which silly people are to be found was given 
at the Mansion House the other day—the Zoologi- 
cal Society prosecuting. Mr. Mullens, who ap- 
peared for the Society, explained that several per- 
sons had been practising a fraud upon the public 
by selling tickets of admission to the Zoological 
Gardens. Sunday last, as everyone knew, or ought 
to know, was the first of April, ‘* All Fool’s-day,” 
and for that day these tickets were printed. They 
were printed upon green coloured cards, and the 
following was a copy: 

Subscribers tickets. Admit bearer to the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens on Easter Sunday. The procession 
of the animals will take place at three o’clock, and 
this ticket will not be available after that hour. 

(Signed) J. C. Wildboar, Secretary. 

These tickets were sold at one penny each, and 
the lowness of the charge and the probable fact 
of seeing all the animals—lions, tigers, bears and 
leopards—walking in procession at three o'clock, 
had the effect of drawing some 300 persons, who 
were foolish enough to purchase them, to the gates 
of the gardens. There they presented their tickets, 
said they had paid their penny for admission, and 
that they were determined to see the animals. The 
officials refused them admission, and told them 
(what was perfectly true) that they were a parcel 
of April fools, that admission to the gardens was 
never obtainable for a penny (the ordinary price 
being sixpence), and that no persons were admitted 
on a Sunday, except fellows or members of the 
society and their particular friends. This answer, 
however, did not satisfy the ticket-holders, who 
became exceedingly boisterous—so much so that if 
was feared a riot would ensue. Sir Richard Mayne 
was therefore communicated with, and a body of 
police had to be sent to convince the 300 simple- 
tons that they really were the fools they had been 
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ted as being. The whole affair is strongly 
provocative of a smile, and we should like from 
mere curiosity, to know how many of, if any of, 
the gallant 300 had ever seen London before Easter. 


From a newspaper: name unrecorded, 5 
April 1866. 


POLICE. 


At the Mansion-House yesterday an extraordinary 
charge was preferred by the Zoological Society of 
London against Mrs. Sarah Marks, of 72 Hounds- 
ditch, bookseller. She was summoned by William 
James Williams, of 11, Hanover-square, “ for that 
she, on the 29th of March, did unlawfully and 
knowingly obtain, by certain false pretences, of and 
from the said William James Williams, the sum 
of ls. 1d. his moneys, with intent to cheat and 
defraud.” Mr. Mullens, solicitor, presecuted; the 
defendant was represented by her son. Mr. 
Mullens, in stating the case, said he appeared on 
behalf of the Zoological Society, to complain that 
several persons, among whom was the defendant, 
had been practising a fraud upon the public by 
selling tickets of admission to the Zoological Gar- 
dens, which they were well aware would not be 
available. Sunday last, as every one knew, or 
ought to know, was the Ist. of April, “ April 
Fool’s-day ” as it was generally called, and for 
that day these tickets were printed. They were 
printed wpon coloured cards, and the following 
was a copy of them: “‘ Subscription Tickets—Admit 
bearer to the Zoological-gardens on Easter Sun- 
day. The procession of the animals will take place 
at 3 o'clock, and this ticket will not be available 
after that hour. J. C. Wildboar, Secretary.” 
These tickets were sold at one penny each, and 
the lowness of the charge, and the probable fact 
of seeing all the animals—lions, tigers, bears, and 
leopards—walking in procession at 3 o’clock, had 
the effect of drawing several hundred persons, who 
were foolish enough to purchase them, to the 
gates of the gardens. There they presented their 
tickets, said they had paid their penny for admis- 
sion, and that they were determined to see the 
animals. The officials refused them admission, 
and told them, what was perfectly true, that they 
were a parcel of April fools, that admission to 
the gardens was never obtainable for a penny—the 
ordinary price being sixpence—and that no 
persons were admitted on a Sunday, except fel- 
lows or members of the Society, and their particu- 
lar friends. This answer, however, did not satisfy 
the ticket-holders, who became exceedingly boister- 
ous—so much so that a riot was apprehended. 
The authorities, under the circumstances, thought 
t advisable to communicate with Sir Richard 
Mayne, who despatched an extra force of police 
constables to the gates, and thus all danger of an 
outbreak was prevented. The Zoological Society 
thought it right to institute immediate inquiries as 
to the persons who had printed and circulated the 
coloured cards, and afer a vigilant investigation 
they had discovered that Mrs. Marks had sold 13 
of them at 1d. each. She had, however, written 
a letter to the society since in which she expressed 
her extreme regret for the foolish act which had 








been committed by her sons, and sincerely pro- 
mised that nothing of the kind should take place 
at her establishment again. Under these circum- 
stances the society desired to withdraw the sum- 
mons, believing that there was no intention upon 
the part of Mrs. Marks to cheat or defraud; for 
although she had received 72 of the tickets she 
had only succeeded in selling 13 of them. He 
could only compare the joke to that of the old 
one of giving tickets to country bumpkins to go 
on the Ist of April and see the lions fed at the 
Tower, long after the lions had been removed. 
(A laugh). Mr. Alderman Finnis commented 
somewhat severely upon the trick of selling tickets 
for which the defendant knew no value could be 
given, after which the summons was withdrawn. 


HuGH GLADSTONE. 


A TENANCY RECORD (cxc. 39).—Mrs. 

_ A. Morley, Newlyn, 541 Stinson Road, 
Littleover, near Derby, writes: “My grand- 
mother, Ann Page, was born in what is 
known as the Old House in Littleover 
Hollow, and her family for generations back 
were born and lived there for one thousand 
years. The Old House is still there, but the 
last of the Page family to live there was 
John Page, who died fifty years ago, so it is 
not occupied by that family now; but I 
should say it has the longest tenancy record. 
It has always been my intention to buy the 
Old House, as it had been in our family 
for so many centuries, but it has recently 
been sold and the present owner does not 
want to part with it.” 

A cutting from a Derbyshire paper says: 

The parish of Littleover is expanding rapidly; 
yet there is one landmark which remains as a 
symbol of antiquity. That is the Old Cottage, 
Littleover Hollow, a half-timbered building with 
a history which is believed to date back more than 
— years. 

oO one knows the exact date of the erecti 
of the cottage. To-day it consists of five snebe 
—three ground floor rooms and two bedrooms. .. 
which is much more than a dozen feet long by 
nine feet wide. The living room is only eight 
feet high with a whitewashed timbered roof. Shortly 
before the war (this is 1914), two of the walls— 
an outer wall and an inside wall dividing two 
rooms—were partially demolished for repairs. They 
were found to consist of a mixture of plaited wil- 
low, mud, and broken boulders. 

; Lang g> we ——. of the thatched roof 
ype, but recently the thatch was ripped off and 
replaced by tiles. ~% 

The present occupiers of the cottage are Mr. 
and Mrs. Haynes, who have lived there for the 
past 47 years. The cottage was given to them by 
Mr. Joseph Middlton, to whose family it had 
belonged for several centuries previously. 

Mr. Haynes, a veteran hedge-trimmer (an account 
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of whose life appeared in a ‘‘ Grand Old Men of 
Derby and Derbyshire” article in the Telegraph 
recently), has taken a deep interest in his home. 
He has investigated every possible source of in- 
formation in an effort to trace its history, and many 
interesting facts have come to light. 

The cottage was occupied by successive genera- 
tions of the Page family for more than 1,000 years. 

At the time the cottage was a wayside inn, very 
popular with the crowds on their way to horse-race 
meetings at Hill Meadow, nearby. At some other 
period it was used as a meeting-place for prayer 
classes. 

The cottage has naturally aroused considerable 
interest, and Mr. Haynes has frequently received 
inquiries from various parts of the country, but 
unfortunately he is unable, like everyone else, to 
— the general query: When was the cottage 
uilt ? 

Mr. A. B. Scott, a retired Derby schoolmaster, 
who wrote a history of Littleover, thinks that the 
cottage, as it stands at present, was built early 
in the 16th century. 

At that time Sir Richard Harpur came to live 
at the Old Hall, Littleover, and Mr. Scott is of 
the opinion that he built the cottage with several 
others which have not been preserved, for labourers 
working on the estate. 

He agrees with several other local archaeologists 
that a cottage might have been built on the site 
as early as the ninth century, and that extensive 
structural alterations have taken place at various 


times. 
T. L. Owen. 


I have just come across the following, 
p. 96 in ‘Left Hand Right Hand, by Sir 
Osbert Sitwell (Macmillan, 1945): 

Henry claimed that he was descended from 
Italian jet-cutters, called Moatti, who had settled 
in Whitby in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and cer- 
tainly his family had lived for over two hundred 
and fifty years in the house which he inherited, in 
the fishermen’s quarter of Whitby. 

This beats the tenancy of 130 years—if 
a tenancy. 

HEUREEKA. 


‘'THE WITCH OF ATLAS’ (cxc. 76).— 
S. B. P.’s paper is as timely as it is ex- 
hilarating. I hope it signifies that he will pro- 
ceed with the deciphering of other passages 
in Shelley relating to the advances of man in 
his discoveries of the nature of things. If he 
does, I take it he will find many apt quota- 
tions and suggestions in the books of Pro- 
fessor Carl Grabo, who, as if inspired by an 
expression of A. N. Whitehead on Shelley’s 
scientific mind, has written several copious 
commentaries on the poems and, among 
them, on ‘ The Witch of Atlas.’ 
The recognition of Lucretius as the old 
master whom Shelley believes and honours 
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in so many stanzas of the poem—and I think 
S. B. P. right on the mark—reminds me of 
the quotations from De Natura Rerum in 
* Queen Mab,’ and of that declaration in the 
Preface to ‘The Revolt of Islam’ in which 
Shelley recalls “ that poem whose doctrines 
are yet the basis of our metaphysical know- 
ledge and whose eloquence has been the won- 
der of mankind,” and, “ the wise and lofty- 
minded Lucretius.” 

Like the episode of Shelley and the 
Tremadoc embankment, his enterprise in 
partnership with Henry Reveley as the 
‘builder of an early steamboat has not been 
treated with much comprehension by most 
writers. It failed—therefore it was one 
more caprice: so the argument seems to run, 
However, S. B. P. briefly discloses a differ- 
ent judgment; and he brilliantly traces this 
incipient invention into the enchanting cap- 
taincy of the Witch. The only question 
which I would ask him on: this solution. is 
whether Shelley had not in mind rather the 
Electrical boat which even now is a rarity 
on the sea or in the air. The lightness and 
ethereality of the Witch’s pinnace, the 
qualities of ‘ Hermaphroditus ’ whose wings 
give it speed against wind and tide, might 
mean that, rather than the kind of iron mon- 
ster which he was encouraging Reveley to 
construct. Shelley, all the same, might not 
see that monster as a thing in the making sq 
much as “rain, steam and speed.” 

E. B. 


[The Duke of Leinster “told me that the professor 
of Nat. Phily. at Maynooth has solved the grand 
problem of applying electricity in lieu of steam for 
railways & paddle boat.” J. G. Lockhart to J. 
W. Croker, 17 May 1848. See cxc. 92.—Ep] 


I had overkbooked a reference given by PRo- 
FESSOR R. HUBACH at ante p. 50, or I should 
not have spoken of Mr. Edmund Blunden as 
the only recent writer who has taken ‘ The 
Witch of Atlas’ seriously. No lover of 
poetry would willingly be ignorant of any- 
thing that Professor J. Livingstone Lowes 
has written, and I hastened to consult his 
article on ‘ The Witch of Atlas’ and ‘ Endy- 
mion’ in the Proceedings of the Modern 
Language Association of America for March 
1940. He reminds us that, when Shelley 
came to write ‘ The Witch of Atlas’ he had 
just written to Keats to invite him to Italy, 
and had told him: “I have lately read 
your ‘ Endymion’ again and ever with a new 
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sense of the treasures of poetry it contains.” 
His mind might well be full of Keats, and 
Professor Lowes is persuaded that ‘The 
Witch of Atlas’ is “a striking, almost start- 
ling, instance of the impregnation of one 
poem with another, under the influence of 
stirred personal feeling.” 1 won't pretend 
to find Professor Lowes’s proofs quite con- 
vincing, but I am glad to present them to 
readers for their judgment. The references 
in Shelley can easily be traced from stanza 
vi onwards, so I give references only to the 
parallels in ‘ Endymion *: 


cameleopard, elephant: iv, 241-2 
a tamed leopard: iv. 794 (cp. i. 76) 
Silenus, with flowers: iv. 217 J 
“wood-gods blithe”: “jolly Satyrs,” iv. 
228 
drunk with dew: iv. 571 
universal Pan: i. 288-9 
emerald throne, iii, 862-3. 
“Ocean’s flocks”: ‘“ Oceanus’ 
folds,” ii. 994-5 
Centaurs and Satyrs: ii. 534-6 
crystal silence: ii. 735 
“fled and gone”: “gone and fied,” 
ii. 1022 
(Professor Lowes might have noted 
Shelley’s phrase as an echo also of ‘ The Eve 
of St. Agnes,’ xlii. 1, 2). 


medicine... sleep... death . . . dreams: 
... Medicined death .. . drowsiness... 
visions, ii. 483-5 

scrolls: iii. 129 

“the speed of fire”: “ speed of fire-tailed 
exhalations,” i, 367 

“ocean nymphs ”: “ sea-nymphs,” iii, 211 

Oreads: i. 671; ii. 961 

Naiads: iv. 709 

“hollow rocks,” iii. 323 

“matted roots”: “ matted turf,” i, 151 

“chasms ... subterranean ”: ii, 601-2 

portals: iii. 631, 811 

exhalations: i, 367; iv, 435 

Arion: ii, 360 

boys astride alligators: iv. 245-7 

Osirian: iv. 257 

S. B. P. 


(CROWN & ANCHOR TAVERN (exc. 16, 

60)—Sir AmproseE HEAL and other 
authorities have told us much about this 
once-famous place of resort, but it may have 
escaped the attention of fellow-contributors 


sheep- 





that this is the inn used by Matthew Boulton 
on his business visits to London. He stayed 
there in 1773, when he was “ lobbying ” for 
the Act which established Assay Offices in 
Sheffield and in Birmingham, and it is a 
tradition in the Midlands that the crown 
allotted as a hallmark to Sheffield, and the 
anchor allotted to Birmingham were sug- 
gested ‘by the sign of the tavern. 
J. D. AYLWARD. 


The Annual Register for 1793, records. 
that on 21 Feb. “ Agreeably to advertise- 
ment a meeting was held this day at the 
Crown and Anchor tavern in the Strand, for 
the purpose of resolving on some plan for 
rewarding sailors and soldiers maimed in the 
present war, and raising a fund for the pro- 
vision of the widows and orphans of such 
as may fall in the service of their country. 
William Devaynes, Esq., M.P., was chosen 
Chairman, and a committee of 25 gentle- 
men were appointed to conduct the busi- 
ness.” 

STANLEY RUBINSTEIN. 


Arundell House, residence of the 
Howards. There, in 1635, died “ Old Parr,” 
said to have lived through ten reigns and 
reached 152 years old. 

Arundell House was demolished in 1675 
and three years later the street which is called 
after it came into being. There stood the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, famous as the 
meeting place of the adherents of Fox, the 
leader of the Opposition to William Pitt 
(‘ The Wonderful Story of London,’ Odhams 
Press Ltd.). 

HEUREEKA. 


)PARKGATE PACKET (cxc. 60). — Park- 

gate seems to be little known except by 
Cheshire and Liverpool people. It is that 
curious thing, a decayed seaport, having a 
red sandstone quay perhaps three-quarters 
of a mile in length, backed by a row of 
ancient houses of no special architectural 
interest. The quay is supposed to have been 
built in the sixteenth century by the inhabi- 
tants of Chester when the silting up of the 
river Dee prevented the use of that city as a 
port, and tradition says that the funds were 
raised in 1560 by a collection made in all the 
churches. It was at first styled “ New Kay” 
or “ New Haven.” In 1660 it is described 
as a prosperous port of greater importance- 
than Liverpool, but the shifting sands of the 
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Dee were always troublesome. 

On 2 Sept. 1710, Dean Swift wrote the first 
letter of his ‘ Journal to Stella” from Ches- 
ter; he mentions that he had arrived from 
Ireland at Parkgate, and that he got a fall 
from the horse he had hired there to take 
him to Chester. In 1790 ships of as much 
as 350 tons burden could lie alongside the 
quay, and the houses facing it were mainly 
hotels and boarding-houses patronised by 
people coming for the sea-bathing; Lady 
Hamilton stayed there in 1784, and com- 
plained bitterly of having to pay as extor- 
tionate a sum as half-a-crown for the hire 
of a bathing dress. 

Henshall’s ‘ History of the County Pala- 
tine of Ohester, published in 1823, says: 
“* About fifteen years ago Parkgate presented 
every appearance of the bustle of a seaport, 
there being at that time five or six stoutly- 
built packets, besides other vessels, engaged 
im the trade with Ireland. At the present 
time this, as a packet station, is completely 
neglected, and no vessels of burthen can 
come within a considerable distance of the 
quay, although but a few years ago, they 
rode alongside it.” 

In 1946, not even a fishing boat can get 
alongside, for there is ‘but about a foot of 
water at spring tides. 

J. D. AYLWaARD. 


This question was dealt with in 1941 under 
the heading ‘ Packet Stations for Ireland,’ 
olxxx. 426; clxxxi. 68, 94, 194. The corre- 
spondence was not very illuminating except 
that the last reference gave a list of authori- 
ties to be consulted on the subject. 


St. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 


"THE PUDDING BELL (clxxxvii. 257, 307; 

clxxxviii. 12, 39, 64, 107, 152)—The 
mid-day bell at the close of the morn- 
ing service is doubtfully a survival of the 
Angelus. An attempt was made to bring the 
mid-day Angelus into use in England early 
in the sixteenth century but it was not, as 
in France, generally used. The daily mid- 
day bells have more probably a secular 
origin—giving warning to agricultural lab- 
ourers and others of the time—rather than 
a religious one. The mid-day bell, rung 
when morning service is ending, is more 
likely to be a survival of the “knolling of 
the Aves” mentioned in the Injunctions of 
1538 as being sounded after service and at 
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certain other times, and as. having been 
brought in and begun by the pretence of the 
Bishop of Rome’s pardon. In that year, 
Shaxton, Bishop of Sarum, ordered “ that 
the bell called the Pardon, or Ave Bell, 
which of longe tyme hathe been used to be 
tolled three tymes after and before Divine 
Service, be not hereafiter, in any part of my 
diocese, any more toilyd.” 

We find the bell after morning service 
called, variously, the Pudding Bell, the Din- 
ner Bell and the Potato Bell—all terms for 
the mid-day ringing. Thomas North, whose 
‘The Church Bells of Bedfordshire ’ (Lon- 
don, 1883) is the source of much of the fore- 
going, says “the Pudding, or Dinner Bell, 
being supposed to be rung in order to give 
the cook warning that Service is over, and 
so dinner may be prepared.” He further 
says that at Tingrith, in Bedfordshire, “a bell 
is rung immediately after Morning Service, 
and is popularly known as the Potato Bell, 
because on hearing this bell the people at 
home put their potatoes in the pot for 
boiling.” 

To-day, we find this mid-day bell in use in 
the Diocese of Peterborough. A correspon- 
dent to The Church Times, 4 Jan. 1946, 
writes : 

“ The verger at Scaldwell, a small village 
some eight miles from Northampton, has 
resumed the centuries-old custom of ringing 
the church bell daily at times which make it 
clear that the practice is a survival of the 
Angelus. The latter-day change from piety 
to practical use is reflected in the name 
‘Potato Bell’ or ‘Dinner Bell’ given by 
housewives to-day to the mid-day ringing.” 

Pudding Bell, Dinner Bell, Potato Bell: all 
are names for the mid-day bell heard on such 
days as there is a morning service. That it 
is related to the Angelus, which is heard 
every day, is doubtful. It would seem that 
the ringing at Scaldwell is more in the nature 
of a modern attempt to introduce the 
Angelus rather than a survival—it might be 
called a revival of an old custom observed 
in some sixteenth-century parishes. 

SIDNEY K. EASTWOOD. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


MOULTON’'S CATALOGUE (cxc. 60).— 

The late Mr. H. R. Moulton, of Rich- 
mond, Surrey, published at the beginning of 
1930 (vide ‘N. and Q.’, clviii. 55), an illus- 
trated catalogue, price 10s. 6d., comprising 
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over 340 large quarto pages, which offered 
for sale his wonderful collection of historical 
documents, ancient charters, ‘leases, court 
rolls, pedigrees, marriage settlements, fine 
seals, commissions, papal bulls, hand-drawn 
maps and autographs. An index was added 
in 1936. 


Chaldon, Gerrards Cross. 


Sir William Bull, Maltravers Herald Ex- 
traordinary, strongly recommended “ every- 
one who had an archaeological library to 
add the Catalogue to their collection.” 


P. D. M. 


The compiler in his Introduction records 
that“ ... it has for its aims a much wider 
and more permanent usefulness” (than a 
sale catalogue) and that he has achieved this 
may be judged from the fact that it has been 
quoted as an authority in the Warwickshire 
volume of the English Place-Name Society. 


H. H. RosINson. 


Frep. R. GALE. 


Rickmansworth. 


There is a copy of the catalogue and index 
in the Richmond (Surrey) Public Library and 
| imagine that a number of other public 
libraries will have copies so that Mr. SABYNE 
should have little difficulty in being able to 
consult a copy. 

A. CECIL PIPER, 


The catalogue is now difficult to come by. 
It is of great volue to palaeographers and 
genealogists. A copy can be consulted in 
this library. 

H. TAPLEY-SOPER. 
City Library, Exeter. 


THE GENDER OF TREES (exc. 59). — 
French developed directly from Vulgar 
Latin, and it is to this period in its history 
that we have to turn for an explanation of 
its irregularities as compared with Classical 
Latin. It was at this stage of development 
that Classical Latin had its case endings 
reduced and finally replaced by prepositional 
usage, while at the same time the neuter 
gender disappeared, or rather was assimilated 
to the other genders. The language was 
beginning to show its analytic trend. 

Thus, in the neuter gender, words of the 
Second and Fourth declensions, in -um (the 
“m” was also eliminated at this stage) 
became assimilated to masculine nouns of 
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the Second declension: 
Latin. French 
Classical Vulgar 
Ferrum pe Ferrus > Fer 
(neut.) (masc.) (masc.) 
Aurum = Aurus _ Or 
(neut.) (masc.) (masc.) 
Castellum > £Castellus > Chateau 
(neut.) (masc.) (masc.) 


Similarly neuter nouns of the Third de- 
clension became masculine, while neuter 
nouns in -A (plural) were treated as femin- 
ines of the First declension: 

Folia> feuille (fem.), Gaudia > joie (fem.) 
Labra > lévre (fem.) 

With regard to masculine and feminine 
nouns, the gender has remained much the 
same as in Classical Latin. There are excep- 
tions, of which the questioner has quoted one 
—the gender of the names of trees. This 
can be accounted for by the fact that charac- 
teristic word-endings had continued to have 
an influence in Vulgar Latin and French: 
observe above the assimilation of neuters in 
-A to First declension feminines, and com- 
pare the tendency in French to associate 
words ending in “e”’ with the feminine gen- 
der, especially with words beginning with a 
vowel, in which case the definite article (le, 
la) would be elided (I’) and unable to convey 
the gender distinction. Similarly, with the 
names of trees which passed from the femin- 
ine of Classical Latin to the masculine of 
Modern French under the influence of their 
-us ending: Pinus>pin masc.), Fraximus> 
fréne (masc.), also note the word for tree 
itself, Arbor > arbre (masc.). 

These facts of morphology, which I have 
only been able to indicate inadequately, the 
questioner will find treated in the majority 
of books on the French language. 


BERNARD REDDING. 


The most useful trees to Greece and Rome 
in classical times were the small fruit-trees; 
to Northern Europe, where fruit was inferior 
and less needed, the larger trees for timber 
and weapons. This might explain why the 
former were made feminine and the latter 
masculine. 

In French, Italian, Spanish and Portu- 
guese, while the chestnut, poplar, pine and 
cypress are masculine, the small vine and 
olive which are the typical Mediterranean 
trees, are still feminine as they were in Latin; 
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further, in Spanish the apple, pear, pine and 
chestnut trees are masculine but their fruits, 
feminine. 

C. A. KNAPP, 


Des trois genres que possédait la langue 
latine le frangais n’adopta que le masculin 
et le féminin pour les noms . . . Les noms 
latins feminins sont également restés fém- 
inins en frangais. Il n’y a qu’ une exception 
générale: se sont les noms d’arbres, comme 
pinus, fraxinus, cupressus, etc., qui, féminins 
en latin, sont devenus masculine en frangais, 
le fréne, le cyprés. 

EB. i. 


GOME DERBYSHIRE WORDS (clxxxix. 
236; exe. 21, 84).—It is unsafe to label 
any dialect word with the name of a county. 
One can only say it is used in a particular 
county. There are, of course, some words 
of purely local use, but generally the dis- 
tinction should rather be between Mercian, 
Northumbrian, West Saxon, etc. 

I have published two lists of dialect words 
used in Radnorshire, and now have a collec- 
tion of nearly five hundred such words, be- 
sides scores of phrases. Many of the latter 
are of Welsh origin, as also some of the 
words, but over two-thirds of the latter are 
known further east. Correspondents in Lin- 
colnshire recognised many. A number of 
the words are shared with Worcestershire 
(and more with Herefordshire), but few, I 
think, with Gloucestershire. 

“ Mardy ” I have found in Worcestershire, 
but not here. ‘“ Keggy” (or “ kaggy”) I 
have heard only around Birmingham and the 
Black Country. I wonder whether “ peaky 
blinder ” for “ holigan” is peculiar to that 
neighbourhood. I have heard it nowhere 
else. 

W. H. Howse. 


In South Yorkshire about 1878-80, when 
we had very severe winters, “ starved ” in the 
sense of “ nearly killed by cold” was very 
commonly used. The usual expression then, 
and very much later was “ starved to. dea(r)d 
and clem wi’ ’unger.” 


Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 


is not a 
I have frequently 


“Starved * meaning “cold” 
purely Derbyshire word. 


heard it used in Warwickshire, usually refer- 
ring to cattle. 


Strangely enough, the Cock- 





ney does not seem to know this usage. Early 
in the war I served in a battalion of the 
London Regiment, and when stationed jn 
Northamptonshire witnessed an amusing 
misunderstanding. Some local girls jp. 
formed some of our men that they were 
“starved” and received the (to them) un- 
sympathetic reply: “ Well, have something 
to eat.” Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Diction. 
ary’ gives examples of this meaning of 
“ starving ” or “ starved ” from the Shetland 
Isles, Antrim, Wexford, Durham, Cumber- 
land, Westmorland, Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Middlesex, Staffordshire, Derby- 
shire, Notts, Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, 
Northants, Warwickshire, Worcestershire, 
Shropshire, Hereford, Gloucestershire, Ox.- 
fordshire, Bucks, Kent, Wiltshire, Somerset, 
and Cornwall. 
WILFRED H. Ho pen. 


To write of certain Derbyshire words and 
phrases as to be found only in Hallamshire 
and not in the rest of the county indicates 
that the writer has forgotten that Hallam- 
shire is not in Derbyshire but in Yorkshire. 

To “mar” is to spoil, and a “ marred” 
child is a spoilt child. The connection 
between marred and mardy is obvious. 


AUSTIN EASTWOOD. 


Two PULPITS (cxc. 80).—St. Sepulchre, 

Holborn, also contains two pulpits. 
This is a pre-Reformation church, but | 
believe the pulpits are modern. 


WILFRED H. Ho pen. 


THE ARCTIC COMMITTEE, _ 1880 
(clxxxii. 50; cxe. 83).—I am very glad 

you are giving me another chance to get 

information about The Arctic Committee. 

Since sending in my query to you I found 
that the full name was Central London 
Arctic Committee. 

Also, I should have said that it was a 
committee to get funds for Commander 
Cheyne to get to the North Pole by balloon; 
but the date should have given proper indi- 
cation to anyone who had the information. 


Percy E. SPIELMANN. 


(COMMEMORATIVE HANDKER- 

CHIEFS (cxc. 17, 85).—I have one of 
these paper souvenir handkerchiefs pro- 
duced by S. Burgess, commemorating a wed- 
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ding which took place on 18 April 1913 at 
St. Mark’s, North Audley Street, between 
Mr. John Marcon, son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Marcon, of Wallington Hall, Norfolk, and 
Miss Alice Dryden, daughter of the late Sir 
H. Dryden, of Canons Ashby, Northampton- 
shire. It has a border of violets and leaves 
in natural colours, the inscription, and a 
design of roses, butterflies and a winged 
cupid, being printed in black. I think they 
were sold by street hawkers outside the 


church. 
P. D. M. 


“I1OHN DOE AND RICHARD ROE” 
(clxxxix. 106); Hugh Hunt (ibid., p. 
196.—Some time ago I examined a docu- 
ment relating to Brotherwick in Northum- 
berland; I forget the exact date, but it was 
between 1690 and 1700. In it Hugh Hunt 
was named as having committed disseisin 
“unjustly within the last thirty years.” I 
thought at the time that this was a legal fic- 
tion, as from my knowledge of the history of 
the estate I did not believe it to be true. 
Now that I know that Hugh Hunt was pur- 
suing his nefarious career in Herts a few 
years before, my suspicion is confirmed. 


M. H. Dopps. 


FAUCIT AND SAVILLE FAMILIES (cxc. 
59, 108).—Perhaps this press cutting 
of 30 Aug. 1851, may be of interest : 

Marriage of Miss Helen Faucit. This gifted 
lady (Miss Helen Faucit Saville) was married, at 
Brighton, on Monday morning, to Mr. Theodore 
Martin, the Bon Gaultier of Tait’s Magazine. The 
bride looked charming, ‘‘ though,” says the Post, 
“she appeared much agitated, and was in tears.” 
She wore a white silk dress, trimmed with lace; a 
wreath of orange blossoms encircled her head, and 
thence depended a rich veil. The bridal party in- 
cluded Mr. and Mrs. John Saville, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmund Saville, Mr. Diddear, Mr. W. Farren, jun., 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Farren, and Mrs. Faucit, the 
bride’s mother. The ceremony was performed by 
the Rev. H. M. M. Wagner, vicar of Brighton. Mr. 
John Saville gave the bride away. The bridesmaids 
were the Misses Kate Saville and Eliza Bruce. At 
the conclusion of the ceremony the bride and 
bridegroom departed, via Newhaven, for Paris. 


A marriage licence was issued by the 
Archdeacon of Lewes to John Faucit Savill, 
of Brightelmston, bachelor, aged 21 and 
upwards, and Marianne Hobden, of same, 
spinster, a minor, with consent of her 
og (father dead). Dated 12 Nov. 


A. H. W. FyNnmore. 





The Library. 





Gabriel Harvey’s Ciceronianus. With an In- 
troduction and Notes by Harold S. Wilson 
and an English Translation by Clarence A. 
Forbes. (University of Nebraska Studies 
in the Humanities, No. 4; Lincoln, 
Nebraska: The University, 1945; pp. x, 
149; no price stated.) 


ALTHOUGH in 1913 Professor G. C. 

Moore Smith thought “ it would not be 
strange if Harvey stood out as the best 
known of all Elizabethan Englishmen ” 
(Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia, p. 1), the 
Ciceronianus which Harvey delivered at 
Cambridge in his capacity as Praelector in 
Rhetoric has previously existed only in its 
first edition of 1577. Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Forbes have done an excellent service to 
Elizabethan studies in making generally 
available one of Harvey’s most signifi- 
cant writings. 

Harvey was appointed University Praelec- 
tor in Rhetoric on 23 April 1574, and his 
two-year tenure of this office brought his 
early career to a climax. The Ciceronianus, 
an opening lecture of a series given to first- 
year students, and other interested members 
of the University, was thought by Professor 
Moore Smith to have been given in January 
1575, but Mr. Wilson has brought forward 
evidence that the correct date is May 1576. 

Although the Ciceronianus was certainly 
revised before its publication in 1577, there 
can be little doubt that its hearers found it 
remarkable in both manner and content. 
Harvey, with a sprightliness that could 
hardly be guessed from the evidence of 
Nashe, describes how he was formerly 
among those Ciceronians who tolerated no 
rival to the supreme Latin stylist and took 
pains to imitate his style while pondering 
little upon his matter. More recently, how- 
ever, he has come under the influence of 
Peter Ramus, humanist and Huguenot, and 
has been led to see that the true Ciceronian 
will value the best in all writers and will aim 
at assimilating the wisdom and not simply 
the manner of Cicero himself. Harvey em- 
phasises that this has brought him to appre- 
ciate Erasmus, whom previously he had 
thought it an offence to name. Ascham, 
however, he treats with a respectful severity, 
censuring him for mingling the categories of 
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Mr. Wilson’s scholarly introduction shows 
the relationship of Harvey’s Ciceronianism 
to the different currents of classical learning 
in the sixteenth century, but its place in the 
Renaissance context as a whole is only 
briefly alluded to. Harvey’s early passion 
for Ciceronian phrases and devices, particu- 
larly his delight in employing the words 
“dei” and “deae,” can be paralleled in 
Italian Ciceronian practice, as shrewdly com- 
mented on by Burckhardt (The Civilization 
of the Renaissance, Part III.) Moreover, the 
later Elizabethan interest in Ramus, a Pro- 
testant and a St. Bartholomew martyr as well 
as a humanist of courage and breadth of 
mind, might be illustrated by Marlowe’s in- 
troduction of him into The Massacre at 
Paris, where he is shown justifying his 
heterodoxy before his murderers. A link 
between Harvey and ‘Marlowe has already 
been suggested in their joint interest in 
Machiavelli (cf. Roy W. Battenhouse, Mar- 
lowe’s Tamburlaine, 1941), and it seems 
likely that Marlowe at Cambridge absorbed 
some of the Ramist doctrine which Harvey, 
five years before Marlowe’s matriculation, 
boldly made the central thesis of his Ciceron- 
ianus 

It is certainly to be hoped that Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Forbes will proceed to an edition 
of Rhetor, Harvey’s two orations as Prae- 
lector in 1575. 


Local Government in Hereford. By F. C. 
Morgan, F.S.A., F.L.A. (Privately 
printed). 


E had recently the pleasure of noticing 

a pamphlet by Mr. Moraan dealing 

with his city’s Accounts. Now he has sent 
us what appears to be an offprint of an ad- 
dress to the Woolhope Club (our surmise), 
the twenty-one pages of which are devoted 
to that element in the manuscript archives 
which show how Hereford was adminis- 
tered by its Mayor, Aldermen and Officers. 
The thirty-one members of the Common 
Council consisted of the Mayor and six per- 
manent Aldermen with the addition of 
“ other members to be called Chief Citi- 
zens.” Of these last we have thus the 
number twenty-four which is so frequently 
met with in English, Anglo-Scandinavian, 
and even Andalusian civic and other forms 
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of government, from Tynwald Courts down 
to juries. Many interesting particulars of 
bygone urban life have been culled by the 
author from sacks of sheepskin documents 
preserved in the Town Hall and other 
sources, beginning with the first Royal 
Charter of 1154 (now lost), and concluding 
in 1824. 

The author’s position as Museum Qum- 
tor and City Librarian has facilitated his 
researches. Also, it has in one instance a 
little coloured his judgment. The freedom 
from rates in the seventeenth century Was, 
he points out, amply counterbalanced by 
the absence of pure water, sanitation, side- 
walks and other advantages and, “ most im- 
portant of all, there was no public library 
Or museum.” 


BOOKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 


Mr. H. W. Epwarps, of Ashmore Green, 
Newbury, sends us a small Catalogue of 
Literature and Science before 1840. The 
first section has 212 items and interests us 
most in the display of Cobbett, Defoe and 
Dryden. Coller Cibber’s ‘ Apology,’ 2 vols, 
in gilt calf, £2 2s. and Cumberland’s 
‘Memoirs,’ quarto, illustrated, £1 10s., are 
excellent reading, though both made their 
reputation in another sort of writing. Com 
* Ionica,’ first edition, 1858, £1 1s., passes th 
limit of time but we are glad to see again 
verses which have a secure hold on lovers 
of poetry. Donne’s ‘ LXXX Sermons,’ first 
edition, folio, 1640, £10, is a fine, stately 
volume. There is much here that is curious 
rather than exciting, but may interest the 
special reader who is keen about politics or 
the advance of medicine. Culpeper’s ‘ Last 
Legacy,’ 1668,’ £6 6s., and ‘ Treatise of the 
Aurum Potabile,’ 1656, £15, very scarce, eX 
hibit a name once famous. Sir John Cok 
batch in ‘A Dissertation Concerning Mistle 
toe,’ £1 5s., finds it wonderful for “ Convul 
sive Distempers.” Sir Astley Cooper’s * Lec 
tures on Surgery,’ 1829, £2 2s., shows the 
useful notes added. He was the most popu- 
lar surgeon in London, always dissecting 
supporting the body-snatchers. Candid, 
indeed, is the note on William Dobson's 
‘Paradisus Amissus,’ Oxford, 1750, £1 18, 
“a really useless book.” We cannot object 
to this verdict. 
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